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entirely devoted to Alexander. But there existed in Prussia a
powerful nationalist movement, German rather than purely
Prussian, and therefore viewed with sympathy by many people in
other parts of Germany. After 1806, Prussia had embarked upon
reforms, so far as Napoleon would permit The patriotic Minister
Stein, having incurred Napoleon's displeasure3 had been forced to
leave the country, and was, at the time of the Congress of
Vienna, in the service of Alexander. But the Prussian army was
filled with sentiment for Germany, and with a passionate hatred
for the French. Ever since the time of Louis XIV, Western Ger-
many, composed of a number of small weak States, had been at
the mercy of France; Prussia had, under Frederick the Great,
successfully withstood Louis XV, but had not been able to resist
Napoleon. It had become clear to all patriotic Germans that some
degree of unity was necessary if future French invasions were to
be made impossible; but to all projects of unity the tenacious
princelings offered an obstacle.
Thus German patriotism combined with hatred of the French
to produce throughout the educated classes, and especially among
the young, a feeling in favour of Prussia, as the most effective
bulwark of Germany against France. This feeling was, of course,
hostile to the principle of legitimacy, which would perpetuate the
petty principalities that made Germany weak. German patriotism
was thus compelled to be in some degree revolutionary, and, in
this respect, was suspect to governments, even to that of Prussia;
but it was encouraged by Prussia in so far as it stood for Prussian
greatness. Opposition to the Princes gave a democratic tinge to
Teutonic nationalism, which had caused the King of Prussia,
during the height of the struggle in 1813, to promise a con-
stitution as the reward of victory. The hope that this promise
might be fulfilled had to be kept alive until Frederick William
had derived all possible advantage from the warlike exertions of
his subjects, but it had to be kept alive discreetly, so as not to
alarm the other autocrats. After Waterloo, of course, little more
was heard of it
Talleyrand, on arriving in Vienna, was astonished by the new
German patriotism. France, he confesses, had behaved as an in-
solent conqueror, and had overwhelmed the conquered with
contributions. (It was Napoleon's principle to make his victims
pay for his wars.) They were indignant at the mildness of the
Treaty of Paris, and, as Talleyrand puts it, Very blase to the
delights to be derived from generosity.' The nationalism of